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FOREWORD 



V 



TO many people the name of Horace Fletcher 
has become associated with the further pro- 
mulgation of the Gladstonian doctrine of 
excessive chewing. u Fletcher ising" has 
become an accepted word freed from any 
personality, but it is understood to signify 
simply thorough mastication. 

This association is a natural one, but it 
falls far short of the whole truth. Horace 
Fletcher's scheme is the broadest imaginable, 
and thorough mastication is only a spoke in 
the wheel, — -or, more properly speaking, is 
the hub into which the other spokes are being 
fitted. This scheme is nothing less than a 
cultivation hnd demonstration of progressive 
human efficiency, and the word " demonstra- 
5 
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tion" is used advisedly. The experimental 
stage has passed. The "theory" has been 
good naturedly laughed at by laymen, but it 
has been generously tested by physiologists 
and scientists, and the results of these tests 
are now matters of history. 

Believing that absolute health is the basis 
of human happiness and advancement, and 
that health depends upon an intelligent treat- 
ment of food in the mouth, and upon a personal 
knowledge of how best to furnish the fuel that 
is actually required to run the human engine, 
Horace Fletcher sought for and found perfect 
guides among the natural human instincts and 
physiologic facilities, and has demonstrated 
that Ms theories are really facts. The test 
experiments at Yale in 1903 and 1907 show 
that during the last four years lie lias pro- 
gressed in strength and endurance, at a time 
in life {fifty-eight years of age) when retro- 
gression is universally accepted, simply by 
practice of dietetic habits that have given 
6 
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Nature a chance to show her normal tendencies; 
and this without so-called training, and with 
less than the average amount of exercise. Of 
the later test Dr. Wm. G. Anderson, Director 
of the Yale University Gymnasium, reported: 
"During the thirty-five years of 
my experience in physical training and 
teaching I have never tested a man 
who has equalled this record" 
The importance of such an achievement 
mu§t be apparent to everyone. " Progressive 
Human Efficiency " — physical, mental, 
moral, during a period of expected decline ! 
Verily we can exclaim with JEdmond Dantes, 
as tve escape from the Chateau d'lf, "The 
world is mine ! " 

The whole movement is absolutely unique. 
How far it will go can only be conjectured, 
but its sincerity and its appeal to intelligence 
guarantee its permanence. Horace Fletcher 
is so situated that he can devote his life to 
the amalgamation of the various elements 
7 
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and personalities necessary to accomplish the 
possibilities he sees ahead. He makes no claim 
for originality in the idea 9 but he cannot escape 
the fame resulting from its original, patient, 
and persistent application. He can gain no 
financial benefit from its success, but the 
appreciation of those whose opinions are highly 
treasured and the gratitude of those benefited 
by his work are already his. 

In 1902 Sir Michael Foster, endorsed by 
six of the leading physiologists of Continental 
Europe, and Professors Bowditch, Chittenden, 
and William H Welch, of America, declared, 
regarding the Fletcher aims and claims, that 
"the scientific and social importance 
of the question are clearly immense, 
and it is greatly to be desired tJiat its 
study should be encouraged." ^ 

Two years ago Professor William James ■ 
wrote in the " Harvard Crimso?i," apropos of ; 
Mr. Fletcher's approaching lecture before the 
students : 

8 
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"Permit me to express a wish that 
no member of the Union mil miss the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. Horace 
Fletcher s address to-night. The 
subject on which he mil speak is of 
fundamental importance both to the 
individual and to the State. If his 
observations on diet, confirmed already 
on a limited scale, should prove true 
on a universal scale, it is impossible to 
overestimate their revolutionary im- 
port. Mr. Fletcher is one of the most 
original and 'sympathetic ' personali- 
ties whom Massachusetts in our day 
has produced. His teaching and 
example have been of such vital benefit 
to certain persons whom I know, that 
I feel as if every student ought to 
give himself the benefit of this rare 
opportunity." 
In 1906 Professor Irving Fisher of Yale, 
from the point of view of the political econ- 
9 
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omist, after long experimentation with a group 
of sedentary students, reported to the Connecti- 
cut Academy of Arts and Sciences as follows : 
" Our conclusion in brief is that 

Mr. Fletchen's claims to endurance 

are justified" 
During the interval since the above date much 
evidence has accumulated to show that the 
application may be general on the widest pos- 
sible scale. The future can simply intensify 
the degree and increase the opportunities. 

WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 
Boston, January 1, 1908 
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OPTIMISM 

A REAL REMEDY 



F course Optimism is a 




^ real remedy! 



That is, without Optimism 
there can be no health. 

But it must be the right kind of 
Optimism ! 

Optimism and Health are synony- 
mous terms; yet: 

Optimism can be prescribed and 
applied as a medicine, and is a remedy 
in proportion to its purity and the 
wisdom displayed in its use. 

There is but one kind of Pessimism, 
and that is a disease. 
13 



OPTIMISM 

Optimism may be of two distinct 
sorts, intelligent and blind. 

" Meliorism " is the name given 
to intelligent Optimism by William 
James. 1 It is a good name, and 
avoids the difference of understand- 
ing surrounding the term "Optim- 
ism. 

Meliorism might be called Physio- 
logic Optimism. 

Physiologic Optimism is the parent 
and child of Health. 

All Optimism is good in that it is 
antipessimistic, but on the quality 
and physiologic balance depends the 
goodness thereof. 

Half -blind Optimism even is good. 
Sometimes it is physiologic also, with- 
out the possessor of it appreciating 
the distinction. Hence it is that 

1 Pragmatism: A New Name for Some Old Ways of 
Thinking, by William James, p. 285. Longmans, 
Green & Co. : 1907. 

14 
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some Christian Scientists are more 
healthy than others. 

Intelligent optimism, physiologic 
optimism, meliorism, by whichever 
name preferred, is, however, better 
than blind optimism, and is amelio- 
rative of pessimism or disease in the 
logical, sequential way that appeals 
to and satisfies the scientific intelli- 
gence of the present era. 

At this point the busy reader is apt 
to ask several questions, and as this 
little book is intended for such it is 
better to foresee and answer some of 
them at once. 

" Is there anything new and practi- 
cal in this, or is it but a continua- 
tion of the endless discussion of the 
philosophy of life, morals, medicine, 
etc.? Is it something that a busy 
person may put into practice, take 
with him to his business without in- 
terfering with his business, use in his 
15 
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business and profit by; and, finally, 
what does it cost? Does adoption of 
it involve discharging one's doctor- 
friend, displeasing one's pastor, alien- 
ating one's social companions, or 
shocking the sacred traditions which 
were dear to father and mother?" 

All of the answers are just as you 
would like them to be if you are 
an honest, open-minded enquirer. 
The most important part of the 
revelation is new indeed, but no 
more original than anything else. It 
has evidently been revealed to fit 
the ultra-artificial conditions of the 
present. It is ameliorative, preven- 
tive, harmonising; and, also, it is 
easy, agreeable, ever available, and 
altogether profitable. By these hall- 
marks of Truth we know that it is 
true. By personal demonstration we 
know that it is true. By already wide 
experiment, with wonderfully consist- 
ent results in all cases, we know that 
16 
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it is generally applicable to all human 
kind, curative to the sick and strength- 
ening to the strong. It is both logical 
and physiological. 



17 




AGREEMENT OF DEFINITIONS FOR 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 




JHERE is no more evident 
truism than that which as- 
serts that an agreement in 
the definition of terms is 
the quickest, easiest, and only way to 
end an argument. Without adhering 
to dictionary definitions let us assume 
that: 

" Optimism " means hopefulness ; 
faith in the benevolent intentions of 
Nature, of God; confidence in the 
forward and upward progress of evo- 
lution; and is always sturdy in its 
belief that " all is for the best," that 
" all dark clouds have silver linings/ ' 
18 
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that " everything comes to him who 
waits,' ' that "it is always darkest 
just before the dawn," etc.; but an 
unintelligent, or only half-intelligent 
optimism may be too confident in its 
main hypothesis to make an effort to 
help it along by personal assistance. 
" " Half-blind Optimism " denies the 
/ existence of evil. It proclaims the 
( light, but does not see or will not 
V admit that there is shadow. It is al- 
together unsympathetic with sorrow 
because it denies that cause for 
sorrow exists. It is delightful' in a 
way, curative to a considerable de- 
gree, and likewise more or less pro- 
tective and preventive. Within the 
fold of Half -enlightened Optimism it 
is warm in Winter, cool in Summer, 
always agreeable and genial: ninety 
per cent right, and so attractive 
that the flock is growing enormously 
greater year by year. Prodigious 
architectural monuments to the suc- 
19 
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cess of Blanket Optimism (another 
name for Half-enlightened Opti- 
mism) are raising their debtless walls, 
roofs, domes, and towers with silent 
inherent optimistic power to testify to 
the value of Optimism as a construc- 
tive force even in its half -blind form. 1 

" Meliorism" is the reasonable 
middle-ground between blind or in- 
temperate Optimism and doubly 
d^b&uched pessimism. 

" Pessimism " is a disease — a brain 
disease — a product of indigestion — a 
result of ignorance — a libel on facts 
— a slander against Divine Provi- 
dence — a wicked lie — a vicious un- 
truth — a blot — a rotten spot in 
character. Pessimism excuses itself 
as being " judicial." It claims to see 
the shadow as well as the light, and to 
be a healthy counterbalance to blind 

1 The object of this essay is not to condemn anything 
save pernicious pessimism, but rather to exhibit new 
light. 

20 
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Optimism. If it were ever honest 
in this, it would be as harmless as 
a cool shadow in hot weather, and 
subserve a useful purpose in acting 
as a background for meliorism, the 
better to show off the triumphs of 
optimistic constructive processes. 
But pessimism is never honest. It 
is wickedly destructive and discord- 
ant. It wastes precious time in 
dwelling upon shadows and multi- 
plying them towards total darkness. 
The moment pessimism relents a 
little and becomes reasonable, it is 
drawn over to Optimism with a rush. 
Pessimism is a forced thing, a dis- 
eased thing, and its aim is always 
downward. There are enough dif- 
ferences in degree in graduated Op- 
timism to serve as contrasts and 
backgrounds, making pessimism un- 
necessary. 

The final and most condemning ac- 
cusation against pessimism is that: 
21 
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even the slightest touch or shadow 
of it retards digestion in man, and 
thereby causes more or less indiges- 
tion. Indigestion being man's great- / 
est enemy, pessimism, therefore, must 
be bad from start to finish. " Pessi- ^\ 
mism " and " Fear " are synonymous j 
terms. 1 Fear suffered in any degree ^ 
militates against digestion in all 
animals. Fear that is strong enough 
will kill a lion, and to many a poor 
human it has spelled instant death. 

"Anatomy" relates to substance. 
"Physiology " relates to function: to 
uses, movements, sensations. "Phy- 
siological " and " Physiologic " 
mean " Natural." " Unphysiologic ' ' 
means " Unnatural." " Psychol^ 
ogy" deals with the mental phe- 
nomena of Physiology. -^J 

1 Happiness: or Forethought Minus Fearthought, by 
Horace Fletcher. Published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., New York, and to be had of A. C McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, and B. F. Stevens & Brown, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

22 
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" Physiologic-Mastication " is a 
phrase-coinage of the author to stand 
for the whole complex process of 
mouth-treatment of anything that 
enters the discriminating vestibule 
of the alimentary canal — the buccal 
cavity — the mouth — on its way in- 
to the stomach. 

For detailed description of what 
constitutes the importance of physio- 
logic-mastication as demonstrated by 
the famous experiments of Pawlow, 
Cannon, Higgins and Heg&r, Van 
Someren and others, reference is 
made to Humaniculture l by Dr. Hu- 
bert Higgins, one time demonstrator 
of Anatomy for the University of 
Cambridge, England, and to the 
author's books The A. B.-Z of Our 
Own Nutrition x and The New Glutton 
or Epicure. 1 

1 Published by the Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
New York, and to be had of Messrs. A. C. McClurg & 
Co., Chicago, and of Messrs. B. F. Stevens & Brown, 
4 Trafalgar Square, London. 
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Physiologic - Mastication involves 
first : A keen appetite for some sim- 
ple food like a piece of unbuttered 
bread, a dry ship-biscuit, or any 
of the basic simple foods. When 
the appetite is keen for anything, no 
matter how uncommon or unusual 
the selection may be, it indicates an 
immediate body-need for that special 
article of food, but intrinsically good 
though it may be, it fails to serve 
a good purpose unless it is subjected 
to thorough physiologic-mastication, 
and, as a result of that treatment and 
test, is accepted by the discriminat- 
ing faculty which the author has 
named Nature's Food Filter, and is 
sucked up by physiologic-swallowing. 
This paragraph suggests two more 
definitions, one for appetite, and one 
for physiologic-swallowing. They are 
given further on. 

Physiologic - Mastication requires 
second : Thorough chewing or munch- 
24 
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ing of solid food and equally thor- 
ough sipping, sucking, and tasting 
of sapid liquid-foods or " drinks " 
until they are likewise sucked up 
by physiologic-swallowing. 1 

Physiologic-Mastication is greatly 
aided by a healthy mouth. It can be 
practised with no teeth at all, but 
with more difficulty than if teeth are 
present and with less discrimination 
in the selection of food. Better no 
teeth at all than bad teeth that cause 
and harbour infection. 

Physiologic - Mastication preserves 
the teeth while unphysiologic-masti- 
cation leads to their destruction ; and 
no human diseases are less common at 
the present time than teeth and mouth 
diseases. Dentistry has come forward 

1 Pure water has no taste, is immediately sucked in 
by physiologic-swallowing and is intended to be drunk. 
But it must be pure water, without mixture or taste, 
otherwise it should be sipped and tasted until sucked 
up by physiologic-swallowing. This is important, hence 
the reiteration. 

25 
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apace with these painful disabilities to 
check them, and only recently has de- 
vised in orthodontia and dental proph- 
ylaxis a pair of specialties, which, in 
connection with ever more and more 
efficient methods of " fillings " and 
" stoppings," assure more and more per- 
fect tools for physiologic-mastication. 
" Oethodontia " undertakes to re- 
form deformed jaws, and to set the 
teeth opposite each other in normal 
position so that they may most easily 
assist in physiologic-mastication. In- 
cidentally, such expert reforming of 
misshapen faces has developed a new 
hope in scientific Optimism. Weak 
character was formerly often associ- 
ated with weak jaws. There was good 
physiological reason for the associa- 
tion. Orthodontia has succeeded in 
materially strengthening character by 
making the jaws of its patients less 
ugly and thereby dispelling the dread 
suggestion of inferiority. 
26 
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" Dental Prophylaxis," as a speci- 
alty in dentistry, is comparatively a 
recent development in scientific care 
of the mouth and teeth and has de- 
monstrated its hygienic and economic 
usefulness so efficiently that it must 
soon become general. It consists of 
thorough removal of all calcic de- 
posits, and a systematic polishing of 
all surfaces of the teeth, using finely 
pulverized pumice stone or silex, with 
wood points, and hand manipulation. 
From seventy to ninety per cent of 
the usual reparative operations is 
being saved by dental prophylaxis, 
and constitutes still another valuable 
aid in Meliorism. 

The sweeping change which must 
eventually come from physiologic- 
mastication, orthodontia, and expert 
dental prophylaxis may seem to spell 
" pessimism " for the dentist, as the 
"Passing of Drugs" may spell the 
same for the commonplace medical 
27 
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practitioner; but Intelligent Opti- 
mism is ready with a counter-sugges- 
tion. There may be fewer doctors 
of medicine and dental surgery in 
the perhaps distant future, but these 
will be dignified directors of health 
and consultants in hygiene rather 
than ever-weary hired laborers among 
the scavengers of disease. 

" Appetite " is part of the body- 
language. It is the Instinct-Demand 
for whatever food it specifies by its 
selection, and involves thirst when 
the thirst is for liquid nutriment. 

" Physiologic-Swallowing " is the 
" negative-pressure "-imbibition of 
Donders, Higgins, and H&g&r, as de- 
scribed in Humaniculture, and the 
involuntary swallowing of the author 
as used in previous essays. It is swal- 
lowing as Nature demands in order 
that Appetite may be a perfect guide 
to the body-need of food, and it is 
the reverse of forced-swallowing. 
28 
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" Forced-Swallowing," as of a pill, 
marble, or any unliquified material, 
or even of liquid material which does 
not swallow itself (that is, that re- 
quires any movement of the muscles 
of the mouth or tongue to press it 
back into the region of the swallow- 
ing reflex), is perhaps natural and 
physiological as a secondary power, 
but is as unhealthy as is breathing 
liquid together with air into the 
windpipe. 

"Taste" is the sense-discrimina- 
tion in relation to things which ex- 
cite the taste-buds of the mouth. 
There may be taste that is pleasing 
and also taste that is displeasing. 
One may come to "like" tastes 
which at first were not pleasant, and 
"likes" of childhood may be re- 
versed later on in life. During the 
first flush of a keen earned appetite 
the taste of the material called for 
by appetite may be described as deli- 
29 
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cious. When the body has received 
nearly all that it needs or can use of 
a special article of food the taste for 
it weakens, and if it is forced on the 
body continuously enough the taste 
of it will begin to seem to be " bad," 
and will finally create a positive dis- 
like or surfeit. In some cases this 
causes a lasting prejudice against the 
food in question. Psychic influence 
is powerful both in relation to taste 
and to its twin sense, smell. Some- 
times it is difficult to tell the differ- 
ence between salt and sugar with the 
eyes bandaged, on first getting the sen- 
sation, and especially where the sug- 
gestion is strong contrariwise. 

Discriminating use of taste in- 
creases its "fineness," and the best 
of it is usually the last of it, when 
the taste of something is just being 
exhausted. 

" Eaened Appetite " is what comes 
from a real physiological need of the 
30 
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body, and is distinct from dyspeptic 
cravings. It is not so " loud " or so 
insistent as is dyspeptic craving, and 
soon turns to seeking its sustenance 
among the reserve stored tissues of 
the body ; fat first, and so on in the 
order of lack of vital necessity of 
the stored material to life, if the out- 
side supply is cut off or denied. 

Earned appetite is the only sure 
and permanent relief from dyspeptic 
craving. Food forced upon dyspep- 
tic craving merely smothers it for the 
moment, and adds to the glut which 
causes the unhealthy craving. 

" Hunger " is not quite the same 
as appetite. Hunger is merely a want 
without a preference. Hunger may 
exist without appetite, but healthy ap- 
petite cannot exist without hunger. 

" Auto-Nutrition " and "Dietary 
Rest " l mean the same thing. Dur- 

1 These terms are preferable to "Starvation" as 
they mean merely starvation of disease and not of the 
31 
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ing dietary rest, whether complete 
or partial, auto-nutrition of the vital 
forces must go on. It is a resort to 
auto-cannibalism, as it were, but in 
this emergency Nature is wisely dis- 
criminating. She uses up the least 
necessary and degenerate tissue first, 
and it is presumed that the selec- 
tion and consumption of deleterious 
matter is the principal cause of the 
wonderful cures that stand to the 
credit of auto-nutrition. 

Auto-Nutrition or Dietary Rest are 
not necessarily starvation. They are 
merely a cutting off of the extrane- 
ous supply, and forcing a change to 
a use of the stored nutriment within 
the body itself. 

One of the comparatively recent 

diseased one. They are attributable to Dr. Ernest 
Van Someren, of Venice, Italy. Auto-Nutrition and 
Dietary Rest are also called " The Heroic Cure " by 
E. Wake Cook in "Betterment," published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York, and to be had of 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, and B. F. Stevens & 
Brown, 4 Trafalgar Square, London. 
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revelations of experiment is that the 
stored resources of the body are suffi- 
cient to nourish life for days, weeks, 
and even more than two months, 
at least, without lasting injury to 
the body. In pathologic conditions 
the change to auto-nutrition has a 
curative effect, the body consum- 
ing poison-product-tissue along with 
fat in maintaining the necessary 
heat. Knowledge of these stored re- 
sources is important food for meliora- 
tive optimism. 
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THE PASSING OF DRUGS 




[T the moment of writing 
there floats in on the au- 
thor from the Austrian 
Tyrol, brought hither- 
ward by the newest North-German 
Lloyder on her maiden voyage across 
the Atlantic, a cutting from the 
Paris edition of the London Daily 
Mail. It is of the date of June 6, 
1907, and the news it contains was 
considered to be so important that it 
was telegraphed and cabled at the 
time all over the world. 

This pronouncement, by Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, King Edward's surgeon, 
34 
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is no surprise to the world, for all 
worthy physicians have been strug- 
gling against their academic teachings 
to attain "Preventive Medicine' ' for 
several years past. 

MEDICINE TAKING. 



SIR FREDERICK TREVES ON AN 
"EXTRAORDINARY HABIT." 



[by special wire.] 
London, Thursday, June 6. 

Speaking this afternoon on the occasion 
of the ceremonial opening of an isolation 
hospital at Preston, Sir Frederick Treves 
observed that the time was not far distant 
when the bottles on the doctors' shelves 
would be reduced to a very small number, 
and resort would be had to simple living, 
suitable diet, plenty of sun and fresh air. 

He looked forward to the time when 
people would leave off the extraordinary 
habit of taking medicine when they were 
sick. Consumption was preventible, but 
many of them remembered the time when 
it was regarded as a blight or something 
which came out of the heavens, and the 
unfortunate patients were said to have 
fallen into a decline. 

Referring to the discoveries of bacterio- 
logical science and to the great results 
which had been achieved in the reduction 
of mortality from infectious disease, Sir 
Frederick said he looked forward to the 
time when it would be as anomalous for 
persons to die of scarlet fever, typhoid, 
cholera, and diphtheria as it would be for 
a man to die of a wolf's bite in England. 
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The language of the despatch "takes 
the words out of my mouth/' as it 
were, and expresses the thought in 
most authoritive form. 

In a brief sentence following his 
announcement of the passing of 
drugs, Sir Frederick has suggested 
substitute remedies. " Simple living, 
suitable diet, plenty of sun and fresh 
air." On such food will Pure, Inborn, 
Radiant, and hence Physiologic Opti- 
mism thrive. 

Sir Frederick is also authority for 
the belief that if there were sufficient 
mastication of food (without doubt 
meaning physiologic-mastication as 
herein defined) there would be no 
appendicitis, and, since " appendici- 
tis " is but a convenient name for 
one common form of "bowel com- 
plaints/ ' which are the forerunners 
or accompaniments of nearly all hu- 
man maladies, the proviso is widely 
comprehensive. 
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Knowing Sir Frederick either by 
his work or through personal ac- 
quaintance, one may safely say that 
were the question put to him as we 
are considering it, he would answer 
as we are doing. 

"Of course, the Real Remedy is 
Physiologic Optimism ! " 
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PHYSIOLOGIC OPTIMISM GAINED 
THROUGH PROGRESSIVE MELI- 
ORISM 

JHE "Passingof Drugs" has 
been brought about by the 
growing interest in " Pre- 
\ - entive Medicine." The 
latter phrase is ugly because of the 
word " Medicine," and it still smacks 
of the bottle, the pill, or the capsule, 
but it is so modified by the word 
" Preventive " that the curse is half 
removed* and for a transition label it 
does very well. 

The more one thinks of it the more 
one must like Professor James's selec- 
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tion of " Meliorism " to express or 
describe a method of progress. " Pro- 
gressive Meliorism " fills the logical 
bill of specifications in attaining 
"Physiologic Optimism," and helps 
us to forget " Medicine " and its old 
disagreeable associations. 

Nothing can be changed imme- 
diately in remedying evils, in curing 
diseased bodies, or in correcting bad 
habits, and not at all except through 
a change of the point of view from 
pessimism to a rational optimism. 
Without this change all other at- 
tempted remedies are futile. 

The author remembers being much 
impressed several years ago by a defi- 
nition of " optimism " given by the 
Rev. Dr. Dwight Hillis when he suc- 
ceeded to the pulpit of the Rev. Dr. 
David Swing in Chicago. Dr. Hillis's 
definition was, in effect, " Whatever 
ought to be and can be shall be! " 
There is no doubt that the motto 
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of the City of Chicago, "I will!" 
has done much to incite and promote 
the wonderful growth of the second 
city of the United States. 

But there is little help in saying 
" I will " and " Whatever ought to be 
and can be shall be ! " if the effort is 
allowed to rest at that. These mottoes 
express a creditable optimism, and 
one feels better instantly for having 
had the thought and uttered the 
determination, but when it comes to 
accomplishment, progressive amelio- 
ration, or, better, Meliorism, is the 
best method to employ. 

The first questions which arise nat- 
urally when we begin to apply melio- 
rism to reform or construction are, 
" Where shall we begin?" "What 
first shall we meliorate? " 

The obvious answer is, "Our tools," 
or, "Our method of procedure." The 
first thing a wise farmer does when 
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he is about to cut his hay crop is to 
sharpen his scythe. The good car- 
penter takes good care of his kit, 
and the sanitary engineer prepares 
his shovels, his brooms, and his deo- 
dorisers well in advance of his cam- 
paign of purification. These are the 
generally acknowledged practicalities 
of the business of life. 

But the refinement of progressive 
melioration must begin by perfecting 
the health, increasing the strength 
and endurance, improving to the last 
possible degree of perfection the gen- 
eral mental and muscular efficiency 
of the man who swings the scythe, 
the owner of the carpentry kit, and 
the crusader against the germs of dis- 
ease. These are the most important 
details of progressive meliorism, and 
attention to these details gives a solid 
foundation for optimism. 

The profitable beginning of all ef- 
fective processes of reform education 
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is not in merely prescribing the the- 
ory of it for the farmer, the carpen- 
ter, and the member of the " White 
Brigade," but in applying it to one's 
self for one's self and for the good of 
the family, the local community, the 
nation, the race, and extending to all 
the world of humanity ; yea ! even to 
the benefit of our animal and plant 
environment. The example of per- 
sonal efficiency in the reformer is his 
best recommendation, as is the exam- 
ple of health in the doctor. This is 
the sequence of reasonable optimism. 

Having arrived at this point in the 
progressive melioristic point of view, 
further questions force themselves to 
the fore: "In beginning with our- 
selves, where in ourselves shall we 
begin : shall we first wash our hands, 
comb our hair, manicure our nails, or 
sharpen our teeth? " 

The last of the seemingly facetious 
queries seems more irrelevant than 
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any of the others but, in fact, it is get- 
ting very near to the crux of the subject. 
Sir Frederick Treves mentioned 
simple life and proper diet as one of 
the remedies of human ills which is to 
take the place of the " cures that finally 
kill" on the shelves of the druggist 
and on those of the domestic " medi- 
cine closet." Fresh air is good, exer- 
cise is good, and all the world is full 
of good, but man's working efficiency 
is mainly dependent upon the use he 
makes of food. It is the fuel of his 
energy, the substance of his repair, 
and may be the poison of his blood. 

In our progressive search lor me- 
liorative measures to lead us towards 
perfection of efficiency the course 
must tend steadily and persistently 
in the direction of self-purification 
through elimination — elimination of 
deterrents to health, strength, endur- 
ance, and growth. The natural body/ 
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of man is healthy, strong, enduring, 
and may be also immune from dis- 
ease-infection if its p6wer of resist- 
ance be sufficiently maintained. Sir 
Frederick Treves spoke of the time 
within our own short memories when 
the idea prevailed that human dis- 
eases were sent from heaven to punish 
man for his sins. So they are ; but the 
sins they punish are sins of ignorance 
or carelessness in relation to nutrition, 
and we have learned how to prevent 
their commission. This physiologic 
intelligence is our new optimism food. 
Were it a question of prescriptive di- 
etetics we might well feel that we are 
still in a malarial swamp of dismal con- 
fusion. The wave of "hygienic foods " 
has not entirely flushed the diet situ- 
ation, or cleared the atmosphere of 
doubt as to which is the best. The 
preponderance of prepared breakfast 
foods everywhere on sale, the sug- 
gestion which tremendous advertising 
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has carried, the seeming cheapness 
and the ease of serving them, have 
recommended the prepared cereals to 
popular choice, and these have in 
some measure replaced the dead and 
deadly viands of the slaughter house 
and the butchers' stalls. 

This last remark apropos of the 
deadliness of flesh foods is not by 
any means a proscriptive disap- 
proval. We shall see as physiologic 
meliorism advances that prescription 
of any sort other than the natural-in- 
stinct prescription is antiprogressive. 
But we know at least that meats are the 
most dangerous of foods, the most ex- 
pensive, and hence the least profitable. 
This much truth can be uttered with- 
out proscribing anything in the cata- 
gory of possible human nutriment. 

The great revelation that has come 

to us is that the secret of utilising 

nutritive Providence in the way 

to accomplish the best good for 
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ourselves does not consist in pre- 
meditated selection, or advertised 
perfection, or even in a physician's 
prescription, — but in how to eat. 

The problem and question is: 
"Given any food available in any 
possible human emergency, how must 
it be eaten in order that it may do 
the most good and the least harm? " 

The wonder is that Beneficent Na- 
ture should have allowed us to get 
into such confusion as to forget how 
to eat ! With all the instincts, guides, 
protections, limitations, and prohi- 
bitions with which Mother Nature has 
supplied us and which she has im- 
posed upon us, how is it possible that 
she has been neglectful of our most 
important, our most vital interest ! 

On discovery of a seeming fault, 
Logic requires us to search further for 
the cause of the fault, in order to 
prove that it is really a fault and not a 
misunderstood or misapplied felicity. 
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In pursuing this search in connec- 
tion with faults in eating, we find 
in the equipment of the first three 
inches of our alimentary canals a won- 
derful protective apparatus, whose 
understanding and use provide us 
with complete and unerring guides 
and gauges in self -nourishment. Why- 
have we been permitted to forget how 
to use this important protection ? 

The reason is not difficult to find. 
Our masticatory equipment was fur- 
nished us to deal with foods in their 
natural state and in their natural 
distribution among the products of 
the s6il. There were no liquid foods, 
no mushes and paps, no plethoric 
supply pushed at us by Convention 
and Aggressive Hospitality as often 
as debauched nature could tolerate 
more. There were no exciting stimu- 
lants or irritants placed in a cordon 
about the primitive plates and boards 
to whip up the jaded appetite to 
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abnormal activity. Salts, spices, fer- 
ments, and other condiments were 
difficult to find and not of common 
use. Sugar was found only in the 
cane, in the beet, and remotely in 
the cereals, and most of it had to be 
chemically transformed from starch 
through the action of saliva produced 
in chewing. The flesh of animals or 
of fellow-beings was but an emergency 
ration, and only resorted to in the in- 
sanity of starvation, as it even now 
is in some degree among the carniv- 
orous animals themselves. Alcohol 
was not distilled from the cereals un- 
der primitive conditions, and carried 
in bottles or barrels, but had to be 
chewed out of the fruits of earth in 
minute quantities at most. 

Water was the only beverage found 
free in nature when man was young 
in the world. Milk was only available 
from the breast, and involved sucking. 
No food was found in a form that 
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could be drunk, and all had to be 
chewed or sucked out of solid shapes. 
Chewing was compulsory, work was 
a necessity of existence, time was no 
object, hurry was discouraged, and 
hence the natural requirements of 
physiologic-mastication were either 
compulsory or encouraged. 

With artificial accumulation and 
preparation of foods, and especially 
with liquification, mushing, and spic- 
ing of them, came ease of getting, 
ease of ingestion, greed of possession, 
and hence neglect of careful and 
proper mastication. 

Is it not quite true that excesses 
in any direction set up a vicious 
cycle of increasing demand? It is 
at least true of excess of proteid and 
excess of alcohol. Excessive sleep 
and sexual indulgence may possibly 
incline towards vicious-cycle ex- 
cesses also. With flesh-food-pro- 
teid and alcohol, the physiological 
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chemists tell us, the ferments of 
both digestion and indigestion are 
similar, and in both cases excess 
breeds a craving for more, and still 
more, until there is a limit to 
body-toleration. When this occurs 
body-sickness ensues, and return to 
temperance becomes enforced only 
by entire absence of appetite, and a 
pathologic condition of the sufferer. 

Intoxication, indigestion, hyper- 
acidity and other forms of disease, 
in more or less degree, send back 
their fumes to the mouth, cause de- 
cay of the teeth, and make chewing 
less and less easy and agreeable until 
we forget our buccal "manners," and 
"bolt" or "gulp" substance which 
originally had to he chewed or sucked. 

All humanity has the liberty to 

emulate the Prodigal Son, but all 

find earlier or later that excess and 

prodigality are unprofitable, and then 
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they return to the fold of reason or 
die on the homeward route. 

Why unprofitable liberties are 
given mankind is one of Nature's 
secrets. Disease may be the shadow 
of Health and intended for contrast. 
Otherwise we might not appreciate 
health, and might be bored to death 
by monotony of felicity. 

It is sufficient to know that we 
have a choice, and it is a great happi- 
ness and comfort to realise that we 
have a fine protective apparatus to 
choose and use for physiologic-mas- 
tication, and that it is also keenly 
epicurean in its agreeableness. 

We must have the faith (optimism) 
to know that our appetite and other 
instincts are good guides, that there 
is a protective gate above the peris- 
taltic progressive grip in the gullet, 
and that if we employ these faculties 
rightly the saliva we use so freely, the 
gastric, pancreatic, bilious, and other 
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digestive juices which are supplied 
so abundantly further on, and even 
the psychic current of enjoyment 
and optimism that is of vital impor- 
tance in the whole complex process, 
will, like muscle, all increase by the 
using, and ensure the best of health. 

Therefore, while the author has 
devoted . himself unremittingly for 
nearly a decade to the study of physi- 
ologic-mastication as an essential 
to health, the value and necessity of 
that mental aid which may be called 
physiologic optimism is fully recog- 
nised. Each is valuable and even 
necessary to the other. 

Optimism is a necessity of diges- 
tion, and in connection with physi- 
ologic-mastication a Blessed Cycle 
is established. Its expansion is not 
limited by any known boundary, for 
the limit of health as measured by 
efficiency has not yet been reached. 
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MELIORISTIC OPTIMISM IS 
OPPORTUNISM 

OPPORTUNISM has a 

somewhat ugly sound to 
some persons. It has 
often stood for Taking 
Advantage or Pushing. 

Taking advantage of a favourable 
opportunity to push ahead, and to do 
a good thing to promote one's own 
health in order to be a more efficient 
helper in the world-work of altruism, 
is not the same thing as taking selfish 
advantage of others, and "doing" 
them instead of " doing for " them. 

Altruistic Opportunism, as a melio- 
ristic catchword, might serve to re- 
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move the curse which selfishness has 
put upon so intrinsically good an idea 
as " opportunism." 

The motto of Melioristic- Altru- 
istic-Optimism may reasonably be, 
Whatever should be 1 or ought to be, or 
is desirable to be, can be, and may be. 

Mind you, this sweepingly ambi- 
tious motto does not assert that 
"whatever we can imagine to be 
desirable is desirable." Neither does 
it involve the impossible. The im- 
possible is not desirable for one very 
good reason at least, and that is, no 
matter what the limitations of the 
field of the possible, its honours, 
pleasures, and other felicities are 
more than enough for any human 
being — more than any one can util- 
ise. Also, since Nature is so benefi- 
cent in the things we can and do 
appreciate, the chances are that any- 
thing that is denied us is not good 
for us. Nature's limitations are like 
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wise laws in communal government, 
the restrictions are protections. I 
am a man: it is impossible for me 
•to be a woman. I cannot become 
\ queen of England, but it is possible 
j for me to become president of the 
United States. The chances of being 
president are only one in several 
millions, and not one in a million 
would be comfortable in or be able to 
do honour to the presidential chair, 
but there are millions of opportuni- 
ties to be as honourable as any presi- 
dent ever has been or ever can be. 

There is far more concentrated 
pleasure, novelty, and agreeable feel- 
ing in being a small hero in a family 
circle than in being the recipient of a 
Roman Triumph. "Uneasy is the 
head that wears the crown " is among 
the truest of saws. Whoever reaches 
royal or presidential or even imperial 
distinction and power is weighted 
with responsibilities and jealousies 
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which grind or crush the felicities out 
of the situation ; and from such dizzy 
heights the danger of a slip which 
will precipitate a fall can but be a 
daymare and a nightmare of constant 
dread. Callousness may come to pro- 
tect against chafing to the quick, but 
callousness may also conceal a corn 
and is not an enviable thing at best. 
Melioristic opportunism, which 
leads to physiologic optimism, ac- 
cepts the situation of the moment 
and the equipment which has been 
drawn in the lottery of life as the 
" best in the world," " the only one for 
me" It may even be that entangling 
alliances have been formed and re- 
sponsibilities incurred which cannot 
be thrown off or shirked. These are 
a part of the accumulated equipment, 
handicaps though they may seem. 
Shattered health and pull-back family 
relations may hang over one and 
seem heavy indeed, but nothing in- 
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curable or unameliorable has ever 
existed or can exist. This is the 
dictum of Modern Melioristic Opti- 
mism. In addition to this felicity of 
possible improvement the happiness 
and honour of pulling one's self out 
of the deepest hole and fetching the 
hole up with one is the most pleas- 
urable sensation possible to imagine. 
There is compensation adequate for 
every act or accomplishment. The 
greater the difficulty overcome the 
greater the reward in satisfaction, 
and often, if not in money itself, in 
the power to earn money. The au- 
thor has been thus unexpectedly 
rewarded and speaks " by the book." 
He has no " pull " other than the at- 
tractiveness which radiant optimism 
gives to any one, and which shines 
more brightly from the ugly and 
decrepit than from the handsome 
and strong. 
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| N the light of present cura- 
tive, ameliorative, and 
preventive knowledge by- 
means of simple elimina- 
tion of obstructive inconsequentiali- 
ties that seem as big as the words 
which express them, but which are, 
in fact, nothings-at-all, mankind may 
be the keystone of his immediate 
surroundings and the immediate sur- 
roundings of anyone is the centre of 
the world to him. 

Melioristic Optimism involves pro- 
gressive conquest over the enemies 
of one's own efficiency in the order 
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of their nearness and potentiality. 
It is along the line of the easiest 
resistance if it is done by way of the 
straight road — by way of obstruc- 
tion-elimination. 

Take a specific hypothetic case for 
illustration: An unhappy weakling 
is in " poor health." " Nervous pros- 
tration,' } "nervous dyspepsia," "in- 
digestion," " insomnia " " depression," 
"toothache," "backache," "lack of 
energy," "blues," "pessimism," one 
or all, may confront him or her. 
It is a " knock-out " gang intent up- 
on furnishing occupation for some 
" funeral director" or "undertaker." 
They seem to be a formidable array 
of enemies, and their frowns and 
their growls are terrible indeed; but 
they are as inconsequential as bubbles, 
and may be pricked with a pin-point 
of intelligence. They are all the 
children of unphysiologic eating — 
unphysiologic mastication, and, when 
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they are bred in an atmosphere of 
impure air, they are the parents of 
" tuberculosis " — " consumption " — 
and death. A few hours, a few days, 
or a few weeks of starving these ene- 
mies of health, these symptoms of ill- 
health, according to their strength, in 
order to establish the earned appe- 
tite which is the prerequisite of phys- 
iologic-mastication, and then faithful 
practise of physiologic-mastication it- 
self, and the whole cure is practically 
done. Health must be the progres- 
sive result of physiologic-mastication 
or there has been some fault in the 
practice of it. 

In observing the progress that is 
sure to follow attention to physio- 
logic-mastication it is essential always 
to keep in mind the fact that all 
progress travels by waves — by undu- 
lations. These undulations may be 
up in the fresh, free air of an opti- 
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mistic atmosphere and never descend 
into a stratum of malarial pessimism. 
Enthusiasm and rest, then enthusi- 
asm again, such are the undulations 
in healthy mental and physical ex- 
pression. Respect for the troughs as 
well as for the crestings of the waves 
of progress is the melioristic attitude. 
When the desire for rest creeps on, 
when the " sandman " comes around, 
when opportunity for relaxation oc- 
curs, melioristic-optimism grasps the 
beneficent opportunity at once. It 
urges one to lie down, sit down, re- 
cline, relax, "rest hard" by resting 
easy, and thus hastens a new cresting 
of the wave of accomplishment and 
assists in the general progress. 

This simple, and easier-than-not, 
suggestion recently has lifted a self- 
respecting and conscientious young 
woman from the depths of suicidal 
determination, and, aided by physio- 
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logic-mastication, has elevated her to 
a position of literary fame, honour- 
able wifehood, and happy mother- 
hood. In the case in point the young 
woman was left alone in the world in 
a big city. Her equipment for useful- 
ness included a talent for story-writ- 
ing. Eagerness to live a conscientious 
life resulted in overstraining to over- 
come the weakness and danger of her 
unprotected and dependent condi- 
tion. Her beauty and her poverty 
were a formidable menace indeed, 
and pride argued against a search 
for charitable assistance. 

The wail of this young woman in 
her extremity and under the pall of 
nervous weakness put into words 
was, " I have an idea for a story. I 
must develop it or I will lose it, but 
I am tired out, my poor head hurts, 
I didn't sleep a wink last night 
thinking about it, I suffer tortures 
from indigestion, I am a nervous 
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wreck. What shall I do! What 
shall I do!" 

The answer of Melioristic-Opti- 
mism was : " Rest, dear child. Rest, 
and give relaxed cerebration a chance 
to recuperate and perhaps develop 
the l bright idea.' Throw yourself 
down upon your couch; shut your 
eyes; simulate rest; relax; wait a 
moment; give up. Do not give up 
to worry, nor to impatience, but to 
rest!" 

It is difficult to imagine a more 
hopeless situation in life, more weak- 
ness, more enemies. The poor victim 
seemed friendless, oppressed almost 
to smothering, and death offered the 
only doorway of sure relief that 
opened before her. After each strain- 
ing to resist, the shadow of a desire 
for self-effacement — suicide — fell 
heavier and darker. "Oh! it was 
pitiful!" 

Yet there was a friend hovering 
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near: always near; always near to 
every one in need. It was merely 
the friendly suggestion of the use of 
Melioristic Optimism offered by a 
stranger-friend. Christian Consola- 
tion is but another name for the 
same suggestion which has come to 
have distorted meanings. 

Rest, recuperation, health, renewed 
energy, successively developing bright 
ideas, progressively marching popu- 
larity, remunerative authorship, con- 
genial matrimony. This was the 
sequence. The seemingly helpless 
girl became queen of a happy house- 
hold, and she is the envied of Fame. 
All this felicity happened within less 
than a decade and a half, a period 
seeming to this ward of melioristic 
optimism but a happy dream. 

Too much importance cannot be 
given to rest — rest at the right mo- 
ment — the right kind of rest — com- 
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plete rest — but not too much rest. 
Too much rest causes atrophy. It 
is possible to have an indigestion of 
rest. 

One cannot jump without first re- 
laxing the muscles used in jumping. 
The greatest forcefulness follows a 
brief moment of complete repose. 
The more perfect the relaxation and 
repose the more power to jump and 
express force. Rest is a most im- 
portant aid in melioristic procedure. 

Change is another form of rest. 
It is, as it were, an accentuated rest. 
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HUMAN BESOUBCEFULNESS A CAUSE 
FOR OPTIMISM 

ID you ever happen to see 
an exhibition of an arm- 
less man writing with his 
_ toes, shaving himself with 

his toes, and " shaking hands " with 
his toes? 




I have seen a boy running about 
the streets of Brookline, Massachu- 
setts, hard at play at ball with his 
companions, and doing it all on one 
leg. He did not use a crutch, and 
seemed to be so strong and so expert 
in hopping on his lonesome leg that 
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he needed neither a crutch nor an- 
other leg. 

In a circus, this year, I saw a man 
stand on his head with his legs in the 
air, maintain this inverted balance 
without the aid of his arms or other 
supports, and jump along on a plat- 
form and down three or four steps to 
the ground much more readily than 
a baby could crawl, and much more 
gracefully and quickly than many an 
obese person could perform the same 
locomotion with all his legs and other 
members. 

At the time the author was deepest 
in the Slough of Despond, during his 
most degenerate period, and when 
the life-insurance companies would 
not have him as a "risk" at any 
price, he could not sign his name to 
a bank check with the certainty of 
having it honoured at the bank, ow- 
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ing to pen paralysis — writer's cramp. 
He was under the constant embar- 
rassment of the necessity of having 
personal notes of social delicacy 
written by another's hand, and of 
making lame excuses. Not only did 
"pen paralysis" incapacitate his right 
hand, but an injury to some of the 
nerves of his left hand also pre- 
vented the use of those digits in 
writing. It was a mbst serious disa- 
bility for a man in the midst of social 
conventions. 

Medicinally, the case seemed hope- 
less. Medicine knew no remedy for 
pen paralysis, and restoration of dead 
nerve tissue was thought to be an 
impossibility. 

But the hope born of a growing 
optimism, resulting from the faithful 
practise of Physiologic-Mastication 
some years after the disabilities had 
appeared said, "There is no human 
disability that cannot be modified or 
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overcome by one means or another 
as long as life lasts. Where there is 
seemingly no cure there is at least 
some substitute resource. You can 
and must learn to use the pen in a 
legible manner." 

The message was not quite a new 
one. Acquired disabilities had been 
taken up one by one and had been 
experimented with separately, going 
from one to the other only as each 
successive one had been cured or 
modified. Anger and Worry had 
been denounced, Fear-Thought, their 
father, had been smothered, Indiges- 
tion had been avoided, and Pessimism 
had been killed deader than death 
itself, for Optimism had taken its 
place to exult over its burial. Could 
the experimenter learn in some new 
way with a pen to write without using 
a machine, since both hands were dis- 
abled, and the necessity of wearing 
foot-gear prevented the use of his 
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toes? Confident Optimism answered 
"Yes!" 

The experimenter was in Zurich, 
Switzerland, at the time watching the 
recovery of a member of his family 
from poisoned eyelids. The time 
was propitious for concentrating 
effort against the digital diseases. 

The disabilities in the two useless 
hands were not the same in each; 
one had uncontrollable motive power 
and the other lacked sensation. To- 
gether the hands possessed all the 
faculties necessary for utility in 
writing but not all in either of 
them. 

Every combination of supports and 
substitutes that could be thought of 
was tried, and most of them utterly 
failed to secure steadiness until the 
weaknesses were separately put down 
and studied. One defect in the right 
hand was set against a perfect facility 
in the left, and so on until the idea 
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A REAL REMEDY 

developed to work them together as 
a team, the right holding the pen 
or pencil, and the left steadying it 
and helping push at the same time 
to the extent of its half-efficient 
power. 

For some seven years the two half- 
disabled hands have worked together 
so habitually that they jump to their 
place around the pen, like fire-horses 
to their pole, at the first sound of the 
suggestion to write. For more than 
a year the writing machine has been 
entirely discarded, although from 
three thousand to five or more thou- 
sand words have been written daily. 

Following this page is an illustra- 
tion of the result in chirographical 
recuperation. The author's excuse 
for the doggerel employed is that the 
worse it is, the more easily will it 
be remembered. 
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PROGRESSIVE GROWTH, ACCUMULA- 
TION, AND HAPPINESS AFTER FIFTY 




[HE Power of Suggestion 
never stood as high in the 
history of the world as it 
does at the present day. 
This is the age, par excellence, of vital 
impressions that spread quickly over 
the civilized world, and which are 
" catching/ 7 almost to a certainty, if 
the idea happens to be a good one and 
is proved to be true. And yet there 
was never greater need for a true 
physiologic optimism than now. 

There are perhaps at the present 
time a million and a half of folk in 
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America and England (a part of the 
world of which we can speak intelli- 
gently) who are loaded down with 
the belief that because they have 
reached so-called middle life they 
have passed the height of their effi- 
ciency for constructive work, and are 
really on their decline. 

Such a belief tends more to bring 
about the predicted and perhaps 
dreaded results than natural causes ; 
in fact, normal causes for decline do 
not exist until long past fifty, only 
false, unnecessary ones. It is safe 
to say that depressing notions are 
predominant among those who give 
any thought to the subject at all. 
They were too sadly enslaving even 
before the alleged Oslerian pronun- 
ciamentOy 1 and have been even more 
so since. In this regard Christian 

1 Dr. Osier was misinterpreted, misreported, and 
much misrepresented in this matter, and his own life 
teaches the reverse of a pessimistic condemnation. 
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Science and other thought reversals 
have done little to lift the pall be- 
cause of the absorbing attention to^ 
acute physical diseases. 

Suppose this pernicious thought 
and belief relative to the span of 
human usefulness were to be dissi- 
pated in the twinkling of an eye and 
all the world should reverse the lever 
of its thought-automobile, should stop 
its backward motion in thinking, and 
should use its collective power to go 
ahead instead of astern. Suppose 
that there should appear, written 
large in the sky in letters of fire like 
the sun, so that all could see it night 
and day, the revelation that fifty 
years is not the limit of the growing 
period in man, even in muscular and 
mental endurance by which construc- 
tive work may be performed. Sup- 
pose the biblical boundary of normal 
life, which is placed at threescore 
years and ten, should be reinterpreted 
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to mean the limit of progressive, 
material growth and not of earthly 
life itself. Suppose the predominant 
human hope should be advanced 
twenty years all along the line of 
progress. What would happen? 

It is as difficult to answer this 
thought question with sufficiently op- 
timistic grandeur as it has been im- 
possible to keep pace with material 
progress during the past century even 
in such imaginings as those of a Jules 
Verne. Looking backward only one 
generation, one sees the optimistic ex- 
travagancies of the sixties, seventies, 
eighties, and nineties of our chrono- 
logical reckoning but as weak at- 
tempts at predicting actual results 
which are commonplaces to-day, and 
which will probably be far behind the 
times to-morrow. 

Think again, pessimist, that much 
of the material progress of the past 
few decades has been accomplished 
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by persons who have been suffering 
from handicaps which are appalling 
in the light of present knowledge. 
These titanic servants of and workers 
for Progress have been in possession 
of only a part of their normal effi- 
ciency and have served only a part 
of their normal periods of usefulness. 
They have become worn out, have 
slackened up, and have been either 
buried or thrown on the human 
scrap-heap when they were only half 
ripe in constructive experience. 

The author knows by fifteen years 
of actual, progressive, recuperative 
experience that the span of human 
activity may be lengthened that long, 
at least, beyond the prevalent esti- 
mate of himself and the world by 
which he was surrounded a decade 
and a half ago. There are thousands 
of persons, of whom the author 
knows, some of them leaders in their 
fields of work, who are growing to 
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feel the same hopefulness in the pos- 
sibilities of things that interest them, 
and the source of whose radiating 
Optimism has been the same as that 
of the author, viz.: more physio- 
logic-thinking, permitted by more 
physiologic-eating, assisted by physio- 
logic-mastication, stimulated by 
physiologic-enjoyment, and appre- 
ciated by truer and fuller physiologic- 
enlightenment. 
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THE END 
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